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A TESTING QUESTION. 


ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER XLV.—MARY’S APPEAL. 


Mary’s child lay out of sight under the great grey 
stone in Rookstone churchyard ; gone away just 
when the spring flowers, of which he had seemed to 
her a type, were every day revealing their presence. 
‘Her bird,” she had called him, and now as every 
morning the songs came in fuller, richer music from 
the trees, they waked sadder echoes in the bereaved 
mother’s heart. 


No. 1013.—May 27, 1871. 





It was the day after the funeral, and still Mary sat 
in her room, heavy-eyed and listless, as if her life 
had no further purpose in it. Richard tried to 
comfort her, but for the first time she was in- 
different to his tenderness; she wanted to be left 
alone, she said, she could not talk yet. And he 
had left her much to herself during all these days 
of sorrow. He hated grief; it was so natural to find 
sunshine in his wife’s lovely face that it disturbed 
and irritated him to see it disfigured by sorrow. He 
had grieved for the loss of his boy, but more from 
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pride and sympathy for Mary than because he had as 
yet conceived a strong love for the child himself. 
But he thought she had sorrowed long enough, she 
ought to rouse herself now, and he went indoors to 
seek her. Mary took no notice of his approach ; 
even when he took her hand in his she did not look 
at him. 

“Come, Mary, it will do you good to take a turn 
with me in this bright sunshine, you have been 
indoors long enough.” 

‘“‘T cannot, indeed I cannot; I shrink away from 
the brightness. Ah, Richard, if you had loved baby 
you would not want me to be happy again.” 

He soothed her, and” then, finding she still re- 
mained stubborn in her grief, he spoke more firmly. 
He told her she would injure her health, and that 
she ought to consider that she belonged to him as 
well as to her child. 

‘‘Richard,”’ she said, abruptly, almost as if she had 
not heard his words, ‘‘ you surely will let Janet come 
tome now? You must.” 

A bright spot came on her cheek, and a feverish, 
eager light into her eyes. She was trying for courage 
against the opposition she expected. 

‘Don’t ask me that, my darling. I will do anything 
else you please, but I cannot let you see Janet.” 

Mary got up from her chair, and stood facing him ; 
for he had turned away from her as he answered. 

‘* What is this you are hiding from me?” she said. 
“Tt is something I ought to know; other people 
know it, and you keep it hidden from me, Richard, 
it is because Janet knows something you do not wish 
her to know that you drive her away from Rookstone. 
No, don’t stop me; I want to tell you everything, I 
knew Janet came here in January, I thought then 
it was cruel of you not to let her see me, but I know 


now that you were afraid she would tell me what she 
knew.” 

‘* What are you talking of, Mary?” he said with an 
oath—but he turned so pale that she felt sure she 


had hit on the truth—‘‘you have grown crazed sitting 
up here with your moping fancies.” He stopped, 
and made astrong effort at self-control. ‘‘ Come out 
into the sunshine, and get rid of all these follies.” 

But his vehemence had roused his wife, and, like 
many another timid woman, having once foreed her- 
self to the attack, she grew bold in maintaining it. 
Blotted out for the time by her baby’s sudden death, 
Kitty’s words had recurred with terrible significance 
during these. long lonely hours. She had spoken just 
now at random in her anger at his refusal, searcely 
believing in the existence of a secret; but Richard’s 
sudden paleness and agitation awakened a deep and 
overmastering dread. 

Strangely, too, in that moment of suspicion, the 
affection which ever since her sorrow had seemed 
frozen and stagnant, now welled up again to shield 
her husband from harm. 

‘‘Richard”—she spoke so solemnly that he was 
compelled to listen—‘‘ whatis this? Tell me, darling 
—I shall love you just the same—but is it true that 
you ought not to have Rookstone? ” 

“No, itis not, and if Janettold you this, I feel 
more than ever glad that I separated you from her.” 

But he did not meet her eyes as he answered, and 
try as she would against it, a doubt of her husband 
rose in Mary’s heart. 

‘Tt was not Janet,” she said, gravely, “it was old 
Kitty.” 

Richard inwardly cursed the old woman. 
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‘I don’t care who it was, you ought not to have 
listened to such nonsense,”’ he turned angrily away. 

She reached him before he opened the door to ga 
away. 

‘‘ Are you quite, quite sure it is nonsense? I love 
you so much, darling, that I will believe you did all 
for the best, if you will only tell me all the truth.” 

He turned round suddenly and faced her. 

‘“‘ Mary, I have been such a husband to you as few 
women possess; but if you persist in this folly, you 
will drive me away from you ; if you cannot be happy 
with me, you will have to try a lonely life.” 

He left her. She cried bitterly at having roused 
his anger; but she could not get rid of her douodts; 
do what she would to lay them, they revived. Oh, if 
she could only see Janet and ask her how she ought to 
act! She resolved to make one more appeal to 
Richard. If he would not let Janet come to Rook- 
stone, he would perhaps consent to let her go up to 
London and see her sister. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—JEALOUSY. 


Tue result of Thompson’s visit to Vincent Square was 
that Janet determined once more to see Mr. Painson. 
On the day when Henry had met her at the railway 
station Janet had discovered, rather from instinctive 
perception than from any open complaint on his part, 
that her lover disliked her visits to the old laywer. 
Since that time she had not consulted him. Her 
secret being laid at rest, she had felt independent of 
Mr. Painson’s counsels; but, besides this, she had a 
secret dislike to seeking them. 

Lately Mrs, Webb had invited Mr. Painson to 
dinner. He had come more than once, and at every 
visit it had seemed to Janet as if he purposely dis- 
agreed with Henry Wenlock; and, moreover, her 
lover, so happy tempered and friendly towards every 
one, was always irritated by Mr. Painson’s presence. 

‘He is never a bit like himself when Mr. Painson 
comes,” thought Janet. ‘It is plain they do not 
like each other, and I wish Mrs. Webb would not 
ask them to meet.” 

But Mrs. Webb saw the mutual dislike between 
the two men and understood it. She had resolved 
by this time to set aside Janet’s marri Besides 
her own wishes in the matter, she believed that Louisa 
had a liking for Henry Wenlock. She did not dream 
that so well-brought-up a girl as her daughter could 
have ventured on the extreme impropriety of falling 
in love. Mrs. Webb’s creed was that that love is 
the safest and best wearing which comes after mar- 
riage; but she thought it was quite natural that Louisa 
should admire Henry Wenlock, and think him hand- 
somer and more agreeable than any one else who 
visited in Vincent Square. 

Mrs. Webb never had believed in the reality of 
Henry’s attachment to Janet. He had fancied himself 
in love with her, no doubt, before he went to India, and 
now held to his engagement from some over-strained 
notion of honour; but if he could once be seriously 
offended—made actually jealous—Mrs. Webb be- 
lieved that he was impetuous enough to break off at 
once with Janet, and propose to some one else. 

‘‘ And it must be Louey’s own fault if she is not 
the person—so much more suitable in every way. 
The difficulty lies with Janet; I don’t wish to injure 
the poor thing, but she and Mr. Painson would 
pair off so nicely together. I can see the whole 
thing. If only another quarrel would come up 
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between these two ill-matched young people it would 
be easy enough. I would not let matters take 
their course as I did last time. The fact of the 
matter was that I had no idea they would ever make 
it up so quickly ; I did not think that little Janet was 
so deep; very foolish, too, for she’ll never be happy 
with Henry, and she’s just the wife for Mr. Painson. 
She would be richer, too, and she used to be so fond 
of him.” 

In making these reflections Mrs. Webb scarcely 
did justice to her own shrewdness. She had, it is 
true, cer eeey a marrying her daughter to Janet’s 
promised husband, but Henry Wenlock’s scanty means 
had been a serious drawback in spite of his appear- 
ance and titled connections. Within the last fort- 
night an event had occurred which had — him on 
quite another footing in her eyes. It has been said that 
soon after his return to England he went down into 
the country to visit some relations—Lord and Lady 
Fletcher. These people had just lost theironly son, and 
although there were several daughters, the property 
was strictly entailed, and must, unless another son 
were born, descend with the title to Henry Wenlock. 
Another son might be born, but this was not 
probable. It seemed to Mrs. Webb that Henry was 
tolerably safe, and surely it would not matter how 
humble Louisa’s home was at first, if eventually she 
were to succeed to a title. A title! Mrs. Webb could 
not control her excitement when she thought of it 
—to own a title, or to be on visiting terms with the 
person who owned one, being a privilege, in her eyes, 
more to be coveted than any other. People might 
be foolish, ignorant, ill-bred, insolent, but if they were 
titled, that which they did was to be imitated and 
applauded—no subservience was too low, no praise 


too high, to bestow on them. She had been trying 
to arrange her plans rather more definitely lately. 


As a primary measure she had informed Henry 
Wenlock that Mr. Painson was evidently in love 
with Janet, and then she had taken every possible 
opportunity of throwing the two men together. She 
noticed Janet’s avoidance of her old friend, and it 
puzzled her. Mrs. Webb would have given much 
if she could have found out that her young cousin 
still sought the lawyer’s advice, as she had done after 
her mother’s death. 

“Well, he is coming to dinner to-night.” Mrs. 
Webb said, ‘“‘and I must do what I can; much may 
happen in a month.” 

This was the day of Thompson’s visit, and when 
Janet heard Mr. Painson announced, she resolved to 
ask him to see her next morning at his office. 

She was afraid Henry would not approve of her 
doing this; but after thinking the matter over, she 
had come to the conclusion that it was the only course 
left toher. If anything were to be done with respect 
to Leroux, it would be much better that Mr. Painson 
should appear in the affair than that she should do 
so. Ifthe man were at once told that his suspicions 
were valueless, he would not try to act on them. 
What Janet dreaded was, that if Leroux endeavoured 
to get at the papers which he knew had so terrified 
her mother, and Richard discovered him, he would 
suspect that Janet was the Frenchman’s employer, 
and harden himself yet more against the confession 
of his own guilt. She must see Mr. Painson. 

It was not a large party—composed chiefly of young 
unmarried people and Mr. Painson; he took Mrs. 
Webb in to dinner—she had managed to place Henry 
and Janet at the other end of the table, and another 
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pair of engaged lovers beside Mr. Painson, so she had 
the lawyer to herself. She asked him how he thought 
Janet was. He glanced down the table; Janet was 
looking grave, without the bright smile which had 
lately become habitual to her; and as he kept his 
eyes fixed on her, she looked at him anxiously. 

‘Not quite so well as the last time I saw her,” 
he said to Mrs. Webb. 

‘Ah! you see it, then; poor girl, as the time draws 
near I’m afraid she has misgivings. I believe there 
never was more complete self-deception on both sides 
than in that marriage.” 

Mrs. Webb drew her thin lips together, and put all 
the significance they were capable of expressing into 
her small black eyes. 

Mr. Painson felt interested—this was a new view of 
things ; he wanted to hear more; he knew very little 
of Mrs. Webb, but he thought her a pretty-mannered 
woman enough, and her recent civilities had disposed 
him to judge her favourably. 

‘“Do you really? I always understood it was a 
marriage of attachment on both sides.” 

She laughed. 

“IT sometimes think, Mr. Painson, that in this 
world we have only to label things according to our 
own notions, in order to make other people think the 
same. I was told that it was a marriage of attach- 
ment; but then you see I am a mother, and mothers 
have wonderful insight in these matters, especially 
when a girl in poor dear Janet’s position is confided 
to them ; besides, you see, I can remember my own 
dear mother’s anxiety about me. Do you know, Mr. 
Painson, she could hardly make up her mind to part 
with me, even to Mr. Webb. ‘Louey, my dear,’ she 
said, ‘if you are not going to be happy, I shall 
break my heart.’ It was fortunate for me, you see, 
that I had such an unexceptionable husband, for after 
that I could not have let my mother know any extent 
of misery—she would have broken her heart.” Mrs. 
Webb looked down in a sentimental manner, and 
sighed, too much taken up by herself just then to 
notice Mr. Painson’s weariness. 

‘‘How one thing calls up another,” she said. 
“‘Dear me; it seems only yesterday that I was strok- 
ing my old cat, and mamma said, ‘I can’t let the cat 
go too, Louey. It wouldn’t do, you know; I should 
miss you both so dreadfully;’ so as I thought John 
would not be satisfied with the cat instead of me, I 
thought it better to let mamma keep it. I’m afraid 
you'll think me very silly.” 

She looked up in his face with such a would-be- 
sixteen air that Mr. Painson wondered. 

‘‘The old fool,”’ he said to himself; ‘‘she must be 
forty-five if she’s a day. But he said aloud,— 

‘“‘Very charming, indeed”—then more gravely 
—‘‘but why do you consider our young friends ill- 
matched ?” 

“Why, it’s just this ””"—she gave a quick glance 
round; Henry was talking to Mr. Webb, and Janet 
was listening to him—‘“‘he has no appreciation for 
her remarkable powers of mind. You think her very 
clever, don’t you?” 

‘‘ Very—altogether superior.” 

“Yes, I know you must think so; and she has 
already discovered this want of sympathy, and will 
pine for the support of a higher mind; in fact, what 
Janet is suited for is to be the wife of a man much 
older than herself. I have thought—but this may be 
only a fancy of mine—whether she has not met with 
such a mind since she engaged herself; but she is 
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so reserved, and has such a high sense of honour, 
that she would sacrifice herself before any one eould 
discover if this were so.” 

Mr. Painson grew more and more interested. 
Even Mrs. Webb’s silliness was forgotten as he lis- 
tened to her. 

‘‘This would be very sad,” he said. ‘Am I to 
understand that you consider this was a mere boy- 
and-girl liking, which time and absence has been 
too much for.” 

‘That is exactly what I do mean. I believe if 
one only dared to interfere, that both would be much 
happier apart, and yet it is just one of those cases in 
which I see no possibility of interference.” 

“T must say I can’t agree with you,” said Mr. 
Painson, curtly. And then he began to talk on other 
topics so decidedly, that Mrs. Webb saw the matter 
must be left quiet for the present. 

As soon as the gentlemen came up-stairs, Mr. 
Painson went up to Janet, and remained talking to 
her nearly all the rest of the evening. She had 
never found such a charm in his conversation. He 
talked to her of her father, whom he remembered in 
his boyhood; of the early years of her parents’ 
married life, till her heart filled with sad, sweet 
memories, and her eyes grew liquid with tenderness. 
At first, when she saw Henry standing near her, she 
had wished Mr. Painson far away, but by degrees 
she became deeply interested, and her impatience 
changed into earnest listening. Mr. Painson paused 
at last, and then she made her request for an inter- 
view next morning. His face beamed with delight. 
Janet scarcely knew why, but she blushed at the 
eagerness with which he expressed his readiness to 
see her. 

‘‘Come, come, Janet,’”’ said Mrs. Webb, “I cannot 
let you keep Mr. Painson all to yourself in this way. 
I want him to hear Louisa sing.” 

She carried him off in triumph to the piano. 
Henry Wenlock was standing there, but seeing the 
coast clear, he moved towards the other room, where 
Janet sat alone now, for the other guests had crowded 
round Louisa. 

‘Wait a moment,” said Mrs. Webb, as he passed 
her. 

She was beside him a minute afterwards. 

‘*T want to tell you something; only I have such a 
horror of interfering,’’ she whispered. 

‘So have I;” Henry smiled and looked on towards 
Janet. He heartily wished Mrs. Webb were a man 
instead of a woman. But she was resolved not to 
lose an opportunity of breeding discord. 

**Do you remember what I told you about Mr. 
Painson—I mean his attachment ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I remember.” G: 

‘Well, he has been talking to me about her all 
dinner-time ; went so far as to say it would be very 
sad for her to marry if she did not love her husband 
as well as she once thought she did. Now, don’t be 
so very impatient. What I thinkis that Janet ought 
to be told this, and then really she would not give 
the poor old man so much encouragement, she is 
positively going to call on him to-morrow.” 

“Very likely.” But Henry Wenlock bit his lip, 
and Mrs. Webb let him go on to Janet, sure that her 
words would rankle. 

Janet looked so radiant with happiness at his ap- 
proach that he had no heart to say anything in the 
way of complaint, and Mrs. Webb’s manceuvres 
would have been fruitless if Henry had not been 





beside Janet when her old friend said ‘‘ good-night” 
to her. 

‘¢To-morrow, then.” That was all, but Mr. Pain- 
son looked ten years younger as he spoke it, and 
Wenlock felt as if he could have thrown him out of 
window with the greatest satisfaction. Repressed 
wrath seldom fails to break bounds, and all the 
smothered impatience of the first part of the evening 
blazed into fire. What did the old idiot mean by 
looking in that sentimental manner? and what need 
had he to hold Janet’s hand in his a moment ? 

Mrs. Webb took good care to leave Henry alone 
with Janet as soon asthe door closed on Mr. Painson. 

‘What are you going to do to-morrow, Janet?” 
he said, ‘‘ I cannot imagine how you can tolerate that 
old noodle.” 

‘‘Oh, Henry, remember what a friend he has been 
to us all, and how long he has known us.” 

‘‘ What did he mean about to-morrow ?” 

A slight flush rose on Janet’s cheek. She did not 
wish to keep her visit a secret, but Henry’s tone was 
unpleasant ; it was harsh and suspicious. 

‘‘ Only that he would see me at his office ; I asked 
him if 1 might go there.” 

‘“‘Tf it is only a business question, I really think 
you had better employ either me or Mr. Webb. I 
don’t like the notion of your going about by yourself 
to a lawyer’s office.” 

‘‘T have been there before.” 

‘‘T know you have, and I disliked it then. I really 
wish you would send a note instead of going to- 
morrow.” 

Janet’s spirit rose. This interference seemed to 
her very like tyranny. Her mother had always urged 
her to consult Mr. Painson, and why should Henry 
oppose it? 

She looked at him frankly. ‘‘I think you area 
little unreasonable to-night, dearest. I have one or 
two things to say to Mr. Painson. This will be my 
last visit to him.” 

‘Why could you not say them to-night? If you 
persist in calling on him to-morrow, 1 will go with 
you; it will be better in all ways.” 

‘‘T must go alone,” she said, quietly, although her 
heart ached at this fresh cause of disagreement ; “ it 
is simply a family matter. If you like, Henry, I 
will promise that it shall be my last visit, but I must 
go to-morrow.” 

‘Very well; doas you like. It is plain your own 
will is of more importance than any wish of mine. 
Good-night.”’ 

‘Don’t go away angry.” Her eyes were full of 
tears, but he did not look at her. He wanted to get 
away before he should say something which she 
could not forgive. He was possessed with jealous 
anger. 





A LEISURE HOUR AT CREWE. 


BY THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER, 


Ir is a common figure of speech to say of a town that 
has benefited in a special degree by the facilities for 
intercommunicafion opened up to it by a railway, that 


“the railway has made it.” In regard to the town 
of Crewe, in Cheshire, however, this saying is not a 
figure of speech, but a literal fact. As a town, the 
London and North-Western Railway created it, and 
still maintains it—not by the traffic it brings into it, 
but as an integral part of itself, for the town is a3 
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much a part of the system of this, the greatest of our 
railways, as are the engines and carriages running 
the line. Before the railway age, the place was a 
little rural hamlet, taking its name from the barony 
of which it formed a part, Crewe Hall, the family 
seat of the Lords Crewe, lying but two miles distant. 
Such the great Railway Company found it; they have 
made it the thriving populous town it is; and were 
they to withdraw from it, they would leave it a brick- 
and-mortar wilderness of uninhabited houses. 

As the largest of all consumers of “ rolling stock,” 
the London and North-Western Company soon found 
that it would be to their interest to be their own 
manufacturers of such stock ; and it is in fixing their 
locomotive manufactory and depot at Crewe that they 
have made it atown. They commenced operations 
there upon their own account in 1843, erecting work- 
shops that were large for that time, occupying as 
they did two and a half acres, and being furnished 
with all appliances then known to locomotive en- 
gineering. But the Company so extended itself, and 
became such an Aaron’s rod among smaller and 
originally independent railways, that these works 
rapidly became too small for its wants. Carriage 
and wagon departments were formed elsewhere, and 
the space that had been devoted to them at Crewe 
given to the engine department. But this was not 
enough ; the ‘‘mileage”’ of the Company continued 
to increase, and additions had to be made to their 
locomotive manufactory, until at present the work- 
shops cover an area of upwards of seventeen acres. 

These workshops are, so to speak, the heart of the 
town, the reason of its being; the “hands” engaged 
in them, together with their wives and families, and 
the tradespeople necessary for supplying their wants, 
constituting the sole inhabitants of the place. There- 
fore in describing this, perhaps the most interesting of 
what may be called our artisan colonies, it is a thing 
of course to speak first of the works. The Crewe 
Locomotive Factory is—and in this age of foreign 
competition and cosmopolitan enterprise it is a great 
thing to be able to say—admittedly the finest in the 
world. It is such an establishment as only a great 
and rich company could have organised. It is truly 
imperial, both in the magnitude and manner of its 
operations. One characteristic of it is that it employs 
machinery, some of it of a unique and specially in- 
genious character, to the fullest possible extent. To 
drive this machinery there are twenty stationary 
engines, representing an aggregate of about 12,000 
horse-power ; but water and air are also pressed into 
the Company’s service as motive powers, some of the 
heaviest machines being worked by hydraulic, and 
others by atmospheric pressure. Among the most 
notable of the direct labour-saving appliances are 
two small locomotives, named ‘‘ Topsy” and ‘‘ Tiny,” 
which, with a number of stout low-wheeled trollies 
by way of train, and shrilly whistling to warn work- 
men of their approach, run about the shops, carrying 
the heavier kinds of work from place to place. The 
way upon which these miniature engines run is, of 
course, proportionately small, but the more widely 
separated departments of the works are connected by 
ordinary lines of rails, along which a full-sized 
engine finds regular employment in running the 
large open van, called by the workmen “The Cab,” 
used for the conveyance of men and material between 
those departments. Since their establishment these 
works have turned out upwards of thirteen hundred 
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is but a tithe of their work. They are chiefly occu- 
pied in repairing and rebuilding the running engines 
of the Company. Under their system the engine, 
like the king, never dies—does not die even in the 
momentary fashion in which the king does. It 
lives on individually, and not through a successor ; 
lives on unchanged in name or number, and with a 
constantly renewed vitality. Inrunning, the tyres of 
a locomotive go first, then the boiler tubes, followed 
in their turn by the cylinders, motion, fire-box, etc., 
the wheels and framing outlasting all the rest. 
These various parts are renewed time after time as 
they wear out, and consequently there are many of 
the Company’s engines that are like the boy’s knife, 
which had a new blade at one time, a new haft at 
another; though no remnant of the original remains, 
they are not new engines. Over fifteen hundred 
engines are repaired annually, and there are usually 
about two hundred and forty in the shops'at one time. 
That these works have become show ones will be 
easily understood. They have been visited by every 
class, from the Prince of Wales downwards, sight- 
seers (admitted by ticket) are going through them 
every day, and that their fame has spread abroad is 
abundantly evidenced by the large percentage of 
foreigners whose names and nationalities are inseribed 
in the visitors’ book. To the professional visitor 
every part of the establishment is replete with inte- 
rest, but to others the great “sight” of the works 
is one to be witnessed in a large wing specially erected 
for the manufacture of Bessemer steel. By the Bes- 
semer process molten pig iron is, by a single opera- 
tion technically known as ‘‘ blowing,” converted into 
steel, and this blowing is probably the most pictu- 
resque operation in the whole range of practical me- 
chanics. Itis performed in a ‘converter,’ which 
may be simply described as a gigantic crucible. The 
converter—which is lined inside with ‘ ganister,”’ 
a kind of refractory stone brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield—having been well heated, a 
sand-lined channel is laid between its receiving 
mouth and the running mouth of a furnace in which 
the pig iron has, in the meantime, been melted. 
Down this channel the molten iron glides like a veri- 
table fiery sorpent, falling into the converter with a 
heavy gurgling sound. When the metal has been 
run in, the mouth of the converter is turned upward 
into an arched entrance to a large chimney, and the 
blast that performs the blowing is turned on. <Act- 
ing upon metal which is already in a liquid state, the 
blast produces a heat so intense that the mass is 
thoroughly disintegrated, and the impurities, being 
lighter than the metal, coming to the top, are blown 
out. The ‘slag” thus thrown off forms a sort 
of stalactite cavern in the archway of the chimney. 
At each blowing this fretwork of half-transparent 
slag becomes incandescent, and so far molten again 
that within their own length the pilasters and icicles 
acquire a flowing movement like that of a scenic 
cascade. And seen through the stream of flame 
rushing from the converter—a flame gradually 
changing from deep red to pure white—the whole 
miniature cavern presents a prettiness of form and 
gorgeousness of colour which the scenic presenters of 
realms of bliss and homes of the genii might envy 
but net hope to equal. Nor does the picturesqueness 
of the sight terminate here. The whole of the lofty 
roofed building is lit up by the flame, in some of the 
varying shades of which the faces of the attendant 
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workmen show such weirdness of expression sad 
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ghastliness of hue that, as armed with their long- 
reaching implements they move about in the pit 
below the converter, it would require but a slight 
stretch of fancy to imagine them the familiars in 
some necromantic rite. 

These works afford one of the strongest arguments 
that could possibly be adduced against the fallacy 
that machinery extinguishes hand labour. In them 
machinery is used to the utmost—probably to an 
unparalleled—extent, and yet they give employment 
to five thousand men and boys, and to this army of 
‘‘hands” we will now turn our attention. Let us 
take a look at them as they are leaving work for the 
week at one o’clock on Saturday. While the steam 
‘‘ buzzer,’’ which releases them from and recalls them 
to work, is still sounding, they begin to come pouring 
out at the different gateways. ‘The boys are first 
coming with a run, and already shouting and “ lark- 
ing,” and altogether showing an unmistakable dis- 
position to— 

**Turn to. mirth all things of earth 
As only boyhood can.” 


The men come at amore staid pace, but you notice 
that among them too groups of mates are chatting 
cheerily as they walk along. When they get fairly 
clear of the works and into the streets, little toddling 
children are to be seen advancing to meet ‘‘ Father,” 
who, on coming up with them, will often mount them 
on his shoulders and bear them home in triumph. 
Here and there a wife is at the door as her husband 
comes up, and greets him with a smile, while at the 
same time she exchanges friendly nods and how-d’ye- 
do’s with the mates with whom he is walking. 

If you mingle with the crowds of workmen as they 
pass through the streets your ear tells you that they 
are gathered from all parts of the country, but upon 
the whole there is a noticeable predominance of the 
Lancashire dialect, and looking at the speakers of 
this tongue, you find that they are worthy of their 
country, that physically they—as Hugh Miller ex- 
pressed it when speaking of Lancashire men—loom 
large in the forefront of humanity. But while the 
physique of the * Lancashire lads” is specially notice- 
able, the whole of the workmen are, taken as a body, 
fine stalwart men, of a type calculated to gladden the 
heart of muscular Christians. They are large-boned, 
large-limbed, broad-shouldered fellows, the muscles 
of whose brawny arms you can see, even though they 
have now their coats on, are strong as iron bands. 
At the moment at which we are “taking stock” of 
them their brows are not wet with sweat, but you 
can'see that during working hours they have been, 
while most of their faces are like the tan, and many 
of them indeed a good deal blacker than the tan. 
The clothes of the majority of them, too, are black and 
greasy to such a degree that the sight thereof must 
be sufficient to give a sympathetic sensation of arm 
ache to those who have to wash them. Two or three 
hours later, however, there will be a metamorphosis in 
the outward appearance of the men. Then they will 
be beginning to come out washed, and ‘“‘ cleaned-up.” 
The elderly and middle-aged will be mostly clad in 
plain, dark cloth suits. The younger men being 
naturally more disposed to be smart, will appear 
more or less ‘fashionably attired,” according as 
their individual means allow, or tastes dispose them. 
While mingling with the variety of ordinary dress 
will be seen cricketing suits and volunteer uniforms, 
for the ‘‘ hands” organise such things as bands and 





cricket-clubs, and in conjunction with the managers 
of the workshops, have raised from among themselves 
a volunteer rifle corps. On Monday morning there is 
another change in the dress of the men. The clean 
working clothes are put on, and very bright and 
fresh the wearers look as they stream into the shops 
in their white ‘“‘ duck” jackets and over-alls, or clean 
moleskins or cords. 

The London and North-Western Company, or as 
those connected with it more briefly style it, ‘‘ the 
Company,” is all powerful in Crewe, practically, in 
fact, as we have already pointed out, it 1s Crewe. By 
consequence, the social welfare of its employés is, to 
a great extent, dependent upon it, and it has always 
dealt by its ‘“‘hands” in a liberal and parental 
spirit. When it first commenced its workshops it 
built streets and blocks of commodious cottages 
for the workmen. As year after year the works 
increased in size, private speculators came forward to 
join in the work of providing additional house room, 
and building societies were started, by means of 
which some of the workmen came into possession of 
houses of theirown. But still the Company’s houses 
form a large proportion of the town, and are among 
the most comfortable and convenient dwellings. The 
Company makes gas for the whole of the town as well 
as for its own workshops and station, and it has 
erected public baths and wash-houses. It has founded 
and endowed a church, and subscribed towards the 
erection of various dissenting places of worship. It 
has built schools for the education of the children. 
It takes the sons of the workmen as apprentices 
without premiums, and, with a view to providing 
employment for their daughters, has induced the 
great clothing contractors who make the uniforms of 
its guards, porters, etc., to establish a sewing- 
machine factory in the town. It gives an annual 
excursion to its ‘‘hands” and their wives and 
families, and it has founded and is a liberal 
subscriber to a mechanics’ institution, which affords 
means of mental culture or innocent amusement toall 
who choose to avail themselves of them. Its care 
for its servants is, perhaps, however, most strikingly 
exemplified by two institutions which it has 
established, in the shape of workmen’s cooking and 
dining-rooms, and a lodging for drivers and firemen, 
who, having their homes in other towns, arrive 
in Crewe in the night and have to stay in it 
till the following morning. Like all such matters 
which the Company takes in hand, these are on 
a thoroughly complete and systematic scale. The 
dining-rooms—there are two of them, a large 
and a small one—are for the use of those about 
the works who may bring their breakfast or dinner 
(or both) with them. ‘The large room affords ac- 
commodation for 397, and the smaller one for 63. 
The large building is a two-storey one, and is pro- 
vided with a lift, and both have ranges of steam- 
heated ovens, and are attended to by men cooks. 
Breakfast is a very simple affair, consisting generally 
of plain bread-and-butter and coffee. Dinner is the 
great culinary event of the day. When the meal is 
such as requires cooking or warming, each man on 
bringing it places it in one of a row of tin dishes 
laid out on the tables, and, having put a numbered 
ticket upon it, leayes it. There are, of course, a 
variety of such viands as eggs and bacon, liver and 
bacon, sausages, and beef-steak puddings, all with 
potatoes. But chops or steaks, with sliced potatoes, 
and a sprinkling of cut onions, is the predominating 
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dish. At one o’clock the dinners are served up, hot 
and nicely cooked, and the punctuality and efficiency 
with which this is done speaks volumes for the ability 
and attentiveness of the cook. Those who use the 
dining-room come rushing in hungry from the labours 
of the day; and to see them fall-to would, to some 
people, be a “caution.” The meals run large as to 
quantity, and any persons having the fear of indi- 
gestion before their eyes would probably consider 
them heavy in quality. But with these workmen 
good digestion waits on appetite; they eat with a 
present gusto pleasant to see, and have no dread of 
future ill-consequences. 

The drivers’ lodging contains forty-two beds, 
placed in airy, well-ventilated bedrooms, while on the 
ground-floor of the building are lavatories fitted up 
with every convenience, and a large, well-lighted, 
well- warmed general sitting-room. How great a 
boon this lodging is to those for whom it is provided 
only the men themselves can fully realise. They 
have generally come long journeys, and been on the 
foot-plate for hours; and in the winter season often 
arrive cold and wet, as well as tired and sleepy, and 
to men in this condition, away from their own homes, 
and only requiring temporary accommodation, the 
value of such a lodging-house, with its bright fires 
and clean comfortable beds always ready, may be 
conceived. 

Most people who have travelled much will be aware 
that the Crewe station is a very large one. It gives 
employment to a numerous staff of porters, and these 
with their wives go to swell the population of the 
town which numbers about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
town, however, extends over a greater area than 
many with much larger populations, as it is built in 
an open, healthy, roomy style. Many of the work- 
men’s cottages have gardens attached to them, and 
on various sides of the town are pleasant rural walks 
of which the ‘‘hands’”’ avail themselves, so that as 
regards their health the artisans of Crewe are very 
favourably situated. 

In the mouth of “the trade” (the locomotive 
engineering trade) Crewe is as familiar as household 
words. In addition to the thousands always 
engaged in its workshops, there are tens of thousands 
who have worked in them at some time, while all 
know it by reputation. Scarcely a day passes on 
which men tramping in search of employment do not 
visit Crewe, and though they may not succeed in 
obtaining work they are almost certain to find some 
old mate among the workmen from whom they will 
receive a kindly welcome, and if the circumstances of 
the case call for it, something more, for in this matter 
brotherly love abounds among working men. 

Outside of trade circles Crewe is also widely 
known. It is one of the most interesting of our 
“industrial hives,” the greatest thing of its kind 
in the world. It is a striking example of what a 
great English Company can do, and the country at 
large, as well as the Company in particular, has 
reason to be proud of it. 





ARTISTIC REMINISCENCES OF A 
WORKING MAN. 


Mosr schoolboys, at some period of their boyhood, 
take up with drawing, sketching, or the colouring of 
prints as an amusement—and it was as a schoolboy 
that I first began to make pictures. I may be ex- 
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cused the egotism of saying that almost with my firss 
attempts there was traceable more similarity to the 
object imitated than is usually found in the first pre- 
ductions of a mere boy. Heads were my chief delight, 
and ata very early age—that is, before my tenth 
year—I could make a tolerably accurate likeness, 
with pencil, of any strongly-marked face, though I 
generally failedin drawing women and children, and 
even my own schoolfellows, whose every feature 
was familiar to me. This talent was oftener called 
into requisition for the sake of others than for any 
pride I had in it—and it sometimes brought me into 
scrapes and disgraces which would otherwise have 
been spared me. At school I remember one occasion 
when some queer faces on the margin of a book, dis- 
covered by the master, brought me summary punish- 
ment. This I was saucy enough to avenge by chalk- 
ing up a caricature of the master himself, done in 
the grand style on the whitewashed wall of the 
lavatory. He did not beat me for this new offence, 
but punished me in a more effectual manner by 
inflicting semi-starvation for a full month—stopping 
the puddings at dinner and despatching me supper- 
less to bed—to my intense mortification. 

All my schooling was over and done by the time I 
had well entered on my thirteenth year, and from a 
schoolboyI had become a “‘ printer’s-devil”’ in the city 
of Bath. One part of my duty was to carry proofs 
and documents backwards and forwards between the 
office and Bathwick Villa, then the residence of the 
once famous, perhaps I should say notorious, Dr. 
Trusler—the author of ‘‘ Hogarth Moralised,” and 
the man whom Cowper holds up to reprobation in 
his ‘‘Task” for supplying the clergy with mock 
manuscript sermons, contrived— 


‘*to cheat the eyes 
Of gallery critics by a thousand arts.” 


Sometimes I would have to wait in the doctor’s 
drawing-room for an hour or more, while he read 
over the proofs for me to carry back. These were 
delicious hours. The room, which appeared to me 
most splendid, was an octagon, and the walls were 
covered almost from roof to floor with drawings and 
paintings, while the windows were admirable paint- 
ings on glass, consisting of finished copies of the works 
of Hogarth. Over the mantel-piece was a fine por- 
trait of the doctor himself, by Bonnemaison. The 
doctor, who was past fourscore, had a son of seven- 
teen who was studying the arts under Tom Barker, 
and whose studio, the door of which was generally 
ajar, opened into the drawing-room. This youth 
took a pleasure in showing me his work and mate- 
rials, and, as 1 was willing to sit, made one or two 
attempts at my portrait, though without much 
success, he being as yet but a beginner. 

His example, and his surroundings, had the effect 
of arousing in me the spirit of emulation and stirring 
me to action. One of my old schoolfellows, older 
than myself by a few years, had been articled to 
Hutchinson, then a portrait painter in Bath. I made 
application to Frank for instructions and assistance 
in carrying out my plan. Frank entered into it 
warmly, and advised me, as I had not the money to 
buy oil colours and canvas, to practise in crayons, as 
he did. It was summer time, and we agreed to rise 
at four every morning, wet or dry, and meet at his 
mother’s house, where he would show me first how 
to make the crayons and then how to use them. 
This resolution we carried out: the crayons were 
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made in a shed in a back yard; and a fearfully dirty 
operation it was, what with grinding the pipeclay 
to powder, mixing it for the several tints with the 
dust colours ground in spirit, and then kneading 
them to a proper shape and consistency with water. 
I was generally in a frightful condition when I went 
home to breakfast at eight o’clock. A good set of 
crayons, however, had become my property ere ten 
days were elapsed ; then Frank lent me an easel and 
a sketching-board, and under his guidance I set to 
work—taking for a model my own head in the mirror. 
Of course I did not succeed at first, except in wasting 
crayons and spoiling paper; but before the middle 
of October, by which time there was not sufficient 
daylight for studying before breakfast, I had mas- 
tered the process well enough to make a rough like- 
ness of any one who could be induced to sit. One 
result was, that before Christmas had come the walls 
of the printing-office were stuck half over with the 
heads, crayoned on sheets of cartridge paper, of all 
the hands employed. There was no question as to 
their resemblance, but they must have been all 
caricatures, as I had no sound knowledge of drawing 
—a fact which I was destined to discover at a later 
period. 

There was then in Bath an artist of the name of 
Gibbs, the son of a confectioner in Union Street; he 
used to paint charming landscapes on the flat sugared 
surfaces of wedding cakes and twelfth cakes exhi- 
bited in his mother’s shop. I longed to try my hand 
at landscape, and mixing some powdered colours with 
ize, and going to the confectioner’s window occasion- 
ally for hints, produced a few copies of the scenery of 
the Avon on a large scale and in aratherslobbery style. 
They attracted more attention than they deserved— 
and as a consequence I was invited by some young 
fellows who were getting up a scheme of private 
theatricals in the basement floor of the Lower Assem- 
bly Rooms, to assist them in painting the scenery. I 
consented readily, and under the direction of a 
Welshman, a rather heery subject, who had under- 
taken that department, worked away with a will, but 
not under conditions very favourable to improvement. 
We had nothing on which to stretch our huge can- 
vases for side-scenes and drops, and therefore 
painted them, after pegging them out as well as we 
could, on the floor of the stage. To avoid walking 
over our work we painted from the sky downwards, 
and when parts had to be altered or retouched we 
put on pattens mounted on points instead of rings, 
and would thus pick a pathway over the wet colour 
without doing much damage. These wonderful per- 
formances were not destined to do any one much 
credit, for before the season had come to an end the 
Lower Assembly Rooms caught fire and they perished 
in the conflagration. 

After this I abandoned the painting for two or 
three years, seduced and led away by the superior 
fascinations of music, which I was incapable of resist- 
ing. Buttwoof my musical chums were also amateur 
artists—one of them, indeed, partly maintaining him- 
self by painting. From their example I was induced 
to resume the brush—not to the exclusion of music, 
but rather as an occasional diversion. Having now 
a little money at command, I began experimenting 
with oil-colours, which I ground and bladdered 
myself, while I also prepared my own canvas. I 
found the process easier than I expected, probably 
because my crayon practice had prepared the way for 
it. By the advice of a friend I made a point of 
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painting a head every week. ‘The young fellow, 
whom I shall call M——, who gave me this counsel, 
was remarkably accomplished, both as a musician 
and a painter, and might have made a fortune 
but for his very eccentric conduct. He was free 
in imparting anything he knew; and partly from 
him, and partly from the aeeam I occasionally 
enjoyed of entrée to Tom Barker’s studio at Sion Hill, 
and which I owed to young Trusler’s introduction, I 
began to get an insight into the portrait painter’s art, 
and to know both by theory and practice something 
of the mystery of colour. 

M left Bath all too soon for me: the place 
having grown too hot for him he went to London, 
where, after encountering (I was going to say suffer- 
ing, but that would be hardly true, for he laughed at 
adversity) the severest hardships, he had been re- 
ceived into Lawrence’s studio as an assistant pupil, 
Sir Thomas giving him £300 a year, which he raised 
at the end of the first quarter to £500. He wrote to 
apprise me of his good-fortune, and strongly urged 
my coming to London and devoting myself to art as 
a profession—advice which it was impossible for me to 
follow, for lack of the means. I corresponded with 
him occasionally, and went up to London once to see 
him, when he took me through the rooms of the 
Royal Academy, then at Somerset House, and amused 
me with a series of the most impudent criticisms it 
was ever my lot to listen to. Next day I breakfasted 
with him by appointment, and after breakfast ac- 
companied him to Lawrence’s studio, where he had a 
small apartment to himself, in which he worked on the 
draperies and backgrounds of portraits, preparing 
such parts for the final touches of the master. The 
almost princely appurtenances of Lawrence’s paint- 
ing-room, prepared for the reception of his aristo- 
cratic* and regal sitters, and decorated with many of 
the rarest specimens of art, almost took away my 
breath. Sir Thomas came in, to my immense con- 
fusion, which was increased when M coolly in- 
troduced me as a young artist from Bath come on a 
visit to the Academy. The great man courteously 
endeavoured to set me at ease, but I felt that I was 
blushing to the ears, and foolishly wished myself 
away.. On the easel was a large canvas, from which 
a recent painting appeared to have been obliterated. 
Sir Thomas pointed to it, saying that as a young 
man I might learn a lesson from that blank canvas. 
As I looked incredulous, he went on to say that 
yesterday it had been a nearly finished portrait of a 
royal personage, that he had not felt satisfied with 
it, and had had it washed out. ‘‘ To-day,” said he, 
‘we shall try again: it will be well for you to re- 
member when discouragement comes, as it does come 
to every man, that even we who are supposed to be 
at the head of the profession do not always succeed 
the first time.” I understood afterwards from M—— 
that the picture thus sternly destroyed had been an 
exquisite portrait of the Infanta of Portugal, then on 
a visit to this country; that Lawrence had for some 
unknown reason become dissatisfied with it the day 
before, had himself defaced it, and given orders to 
have the whole obliterated. I think that in some 
respects the lesson was not entirely thrown away 
upon me; at any rate that scene often recurred 
to me in moments of failure, and urged me never to 
despond, but manfully to “ try again.” 





* We give a rough pm | of one of Sir Thomas Lawrence's celebrated 


groups, Countess Grey, and her children, Lady Louisa afterwards Countess 
of Durham, and Lady Elizabeth Grey. 
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In 1826 I had become my own master, and had to 
descend from some of the hobbies which during my 

ears of servitude, never very rigorous, I had been 
allowed to ride so pleasantly. It was the very worst 
time for a man without capital to think of beginning 
the world for himself. When I came to town with 
the idea of finding employment in my business, I 
found London staggering under an overwhelming 
financial panic, which had already put a stop to 


Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


three-fourths of its commerce, Four-fifths of the 
banks throughout the country had gone to smash, 
and one consequence was that every man of business 
doubted the solvency of his neighbour, and all houses 
of business limited their transactions as much as pos- 
sible. It was in vain that I tried to get work—the 
printing-offices had even closed their doors against 
applicants, and it was difficult to get sight of either 
overseer or proprietor. I called at M ’s lodging, 
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thinking to take his advice and his assistance too if 
he offered it; but I saw only his landlady, and she 
flew into a storm of rage at the mention of his name, 
denouncing him as the worst of defaulters. Not 
caring to hear him abused, I left her in her wrath, 
resolving to call on him at Lawrence’s; I could not, 
however, muster the courage to do so, though I twice 
went to the house with that intent. After staying in 
London until near half my finances had vanished, I 


COUNTESS GREY. 


heard by accident that English journeymen were in 
demand in the Paris printing-offices, and accordingly 
I set off to Paris without loss of time. Crossing 
from Dover in an open boat, to save expense, I occu- 
pied a pleasant week in walking from Calais to the 
French capital, carrying a knapsack on my back. 
Here I obtained employment, though not so readily 
as I had expected; and as I practised a rigorous 
economy, I was enabled to lay by a full half of my 
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earnings so long as the employment lasted. I re- 
mained in Paris with very various fortune down to 
the Revolution of 1830, sometimes working at my 
trade, at others giving lessons in the English lan- 
guage, and occasionally painting a head or a land- 
scape for any remuneration that was offered. Now 
it was I made the discovery that I could not draw— 
that, in fact, I had begun the practice of art at the 
wrong end, and had the first principles yet to learn. 
Determining to remedy this grand defect, I took 
lessons in drawing—they were cheap enough—and 
beginning with plaster casts, and proceeding after- 
wards with the living model, made tolerable progress. 
This was the work of my evenings for more than two 
years, and it was beneficial to me in more ways than 
one, as by associating with Italians in the model 
room, and cultivating their acquaintance at the cafés 
they frequented, I contrived to pick up a tolerable 
intimacy with their language, with the idea that 
perhaps I might some day see Rome and its wonders, 
though that idea was never realised. 

When the Revolution came which sent Charles x 
into exile, knowing that I had not enough funds to 
weather the storm if it should last long, and having 
witnessed the famous three days, I returned to 
London while a portion of my savings yet remained 
tome. ‘The printing business was now prosperous in 
London, and I might have obtained good employ- 
ment at once; but precisely for this reason, and 
because I saw that f could fall back upon it at any: 
time, I resolved to set up as an artist, and see what I 
could make of it. I felt an irresistible desire to be 
mixing my colours on the palette, and to see the 
picture growing on the canvas under my hands; the 
idea haunted my mind by day, and followed me in 
dreams at night. Hiring a cheap first-floor in a 


quiet street in Westminster, near St. James’s Park, 
and laying in a modest stock of materials, I com- 
menced operations by exhibiting a brass plate on the 
door designating me as a portrait painter. . As soon. 
as I was fairly settled, and before any sitters had 
arrived, I made my way to Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 


to renew my intimacy with M . There, to my 
consternation, I learned that the great painter had 
recently died. I was coming away, when the porter 
who gave me the information added that Mr. M 

was in the house, and that he would send my eard to 
him if I liked. Writing my name on a blank card, I 
sent it up, and in a minute or two was shown into the 
painting-room. There sat M—— at Sir Thomas’s 
easel, engaged in finishing a grand full-length of 
George Iv in his royal robes, jewels, and insignia. 
He was glad to see me, and still more glad, he said, to 
hear that I was wedded to art heneeforth, of which I 
felt by no means so sure as he seemed to be. I sat 
with him an hour and heard the sad partieulars of 
the painter’s death. M would be there, he told 
me, for some months to come, as he had the picture 
he was then working at to finish, and another like 
it to make, which other was not yet begun. When 
Sir Thomas died, six of these grand portraits of ‘ the 
first gentleman in Europe” had been ordered, being 
wanted for certain foreign Courts. The. executors, 
wishing to secure the money for the heritors, had 
commissioned M-—— to complete the order, and 
agreed to pay him £500 for his trouble. As the 
pictures were priced at some two or three thousand 
each, the estate must have benefited considerably by 
this prudent transaction. M called on mo 
subsequently at my humble lodgings, and made a 
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sketch of my head on a small canvas, which at his 
request I sent him as soon as the colours were dry. I 
never saw him afterwards, though we made appoint- 
ments to meet once or twice. His subsequent history— 
indeed his entire history—would supply material for 
a striking romance. 

It is one thing to start as a portrait painter, and 
another thing to get portraits to paint. My brass 
plate shone in all the pomp of lacquer and polish, 
and indeed stared so impudently that it put me often 
to the blush, but it failed to make my merits known 
and bring sitters to the studio. Of course I was not 
idle; I painted a half-length of an old crossing- 
sweeper in the neighbourhood, and got it exhibited 
in a tailor’sshop-window. I began a couple of land- 
scape compositions, for the principal materials of 
which I was indebted to the adjacent park, and I 
made a cabinet picture of the head of my landlord, 
who, for the sake of encouraging me, took it in 
payment of a month’s lodging. One evening while 
strolling in the park, I fell in with a dark-faced 
gipsey in a doth and ample straw hat, beneath 
which her large dark eyes shone like gems. Accost- 
ing her, I said I would tell her fortune. ‘TI can 
tell yours,” she replied, “you want to paint my 
pictur, and you are going to give me five shillin’s 
to let you do it.” I struck a bargain with her, 
and next morning her husband brought her to my 
studio, claiming a shilling extra from me to spend 
at the public-house while the sitting was going on. 
I made the best use of my time, sketched her in 
three different positions, made a rapid impasto of the 
features, and buying the old straw hat for another 
shilling, had done with her by the end of three 
hours. By the aid of my landlord’s little daughter, 
who served me as lay figure, I was able to finish all 
three of the sketches, one of which was put into 
the tailor’s shop-window, and sold directly for forty 
shillings. 

This was small encouragement, but it was enough 
to induce me to persevere. I determined (for the 
sake of practice, asI said to myself, though it was as 
much for the sake of bread and cheese) to refuse no 
commissions that should offer; and this resolve 

ing known in the neighbourhood, a humble 

class of sitters found their way to my room; but as 
most of them expected to have credit for an indefinite 
term, and wanted perpetual dunning after they had 
got their pictures, it was little indeed that I reaped 
om their patronage. Just as the cold weather was 
setting in, the publican who supplied the house with 
beer called on me one morning and proposed the 
establishment of a portrait-club among the “ gentle- 
men who used his house.” He had had one before, 
he said, and it had answered very well. The 
portraits would be paid by subscriptions of half-a- 
crown a week from each member for thirteen weeks, 
and the order of preference would be determined by 
lot. AllI had to do was to paint the whole at thirty 
shillings each, the landlord keeping the extra half- 
crown for his trouble; he would have no difficulty, he 
said, in getting thirteen members, and it would rest 
with me to paint one of them every week. I was 
but too glad to consent to this plan, which was imme- 
diately carried into execution, though it was far 
from resulting ultimately as I was given to expect. 
The first four portraits were duly produced, and paid 
for in the month of December ; but there was a hitch 
with the fifth, the landlord having but a pound in 
hand, because the “ gentlemen” who had got their 
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pictures had stopped their subscriptions and ceased 
to frequent the house. I refused to go on painting 
unless the terms of the contract were faithfully 
adhered to, and this brought me into ill odour among 
the members of the club, some of whom made no 
scruple of calling at my place and abusing me as a 
swindler for no other reason than because I would 
not submit to be swindled. Of the whole remaining 
members there was but one who took my part; he 
did what he could to place matters on a fair footing, 
but his endeavours were of no avail, and the club was 
broken. up. 

By this time I had made some acquaintances with 

oung fellows who were studying art under like 
difficulties, and had learned from them some of the 
resources, such as they were, available to penniless 
beginners. One of these resources was to paint for 
the pawnbrokers, accepting whatever they chose to 
lend upon the pictures, and then trying to dispose 
of the duplicate pawn-tickets. It was difficult even 
to earn bread and cheese at this work, in the ordi- 
nary way, but by painting the same picture on half- 
a-dozen different canvases, so that one liberal 
palette might serve for the lot, and then pledging 
them at different houses, something like a living 
might be got, if one worked very hard. A hare- 
brained fellow of my acquaintance carried out this 
system in a wholesale way. Composing a shore 
scene made up of an evening sky, a calm sea, a 
stranded boat, a white horse, a windmill on a distant 
cliff, and two fish-women, he cut the several parts of 
the subject out of different sheets of pasteboard, and 
then stencilled them on his canvases as a house- 
painter stencils a room; after which an hour’s work 
on each canvas sufficed to finish them sufficiently for 
the market to which they were destined. In this 
way he got up in a fortnight some six dozen copies, 
all exactly alike, and in a few days had distributed 
them among the pawnbrokers of the metropolis. He 
could not keep his secret, but made a boast of it 
among his comrades, who enjoyed many a laugh at 
the trick; but we all laughed much louder when, 
after the year had expired, and the sale of un- 
redeemed pledges took place near Covent Garden, all 
these manifold copies appeared on the walls of the 
sale-room. Look where you would, there was the 
white horse and the windmill, all of which were 
knocked down for next to nothing, amidst uproarious 
demonstrations of mirth. 

Another resource, not greatly to be preferred, was 
painting for the ‘‘Slaughter-house.” This was a 
vast and dingy establishment, close to Leicester 
Square, presided over by old J , who acted as 
auctioneer. It was a general receptacle for pictures 
of all descriptions, prints, painters’ materials, and 
works of art of every kind, which were disposed of 
at evening sales to the highest bidder. A stranger 
spectacle than this place presented could hardly be 
met with in London. By day the walls were covered 
with some hundreds of pictures, while as many more 
lay about on the long show-boards or in heaps on 
the floor, most of them being the productions of raw 
and unfledged artists, and many of: them painted on 
such cheap substitutes for canvas and panel as could 
be extemporised without incurring expense. At 
night the pictures were stacked in huge heaps, and 
as the room was then crowded with near two hundred 
of the lowest class of dealers and struggling artists, 
they had to be handed by the attendants over the 
heads of the crowd, and as they passed rapidly from 
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hand to hand, were knocked down often at the rate 
of two or three a minute. Old J , with a face as 
stern as a statue, wielded his hammer remorselessly, 
clearing off the lots as fast as possible, with no 
other view than that of getting to the end of the 
sale—which was hardly to be wondered at, seeing 
that he had sometimes four hundred lots to get rid of 
after seven o’clock, the hour of commencement. By 
this reckless haste the poor artists were sadly 
victimised, and, what is worse, they were demoralised 
too, since too many of them, instead of doing their 
utmost to improve, painted for this wretched market 
in order that they might live. It was rare that a 
picture fetched more than a pound, whatever pains 
had been taken with it, while the knock-down price 
for small cabinet sizes ranged from half-a-crown to 
five shillings. One of old J ’s formulas, to which 
he gave utterance a hundred times of an evening, 
might have been stereotyped, and would have read 
thus: ‘“ What for that? Half-a-crown bid—three— 
three-and-six—(dab)—yours, sir.”” In the scramble— 
and it was often nothing less—the big, loud-voiced, 
ruffianly dealers too often had their own way; they 
would browbeat any young artist who dared to bid 
in defence of his own property ; and when a picture 
had merit which would have brought higher biddings 
they would detain it in their grip, in order that its 
merit should not be recognised by others, until it was 
knocked down for a trifle. Those were not such 
golden days for art as we have seen of late years. 
Scores of men who have since risen to be popular 
painters were obliged to submit to direful destiny in 
the form of old J , and to accept for works, not 
merely of promise, but of real merit, pittances 
worse than beggarly. Hundreds of pictures thus 
sacrificed to a grim necessity were afterwards sold 
for fifty times the amount they cost their purchasers ; 
and many an artist who has since attained eminence 
must look back with loathing on the experience of 
the ‘‘ slaughter-house.” 

When, in company with a brother of the brush, I 
first entered this den of doom, I was startled by see- 
ing on one of the walls a careful copy of my own 
Gipsey in the straw hat, which I had painted and 
sold more than a year before. I looked for the 
painter’s name in the catalogue, but there it was 
entered as ‘‘after Sir Joshua Reynolds.” I found 
out who had sent the copy for sale, and learned from 
him that he had borrowed the original from a dealer 
in Holywell Street, who was in the habit of lending 
pictures to copy. After attending one of the sales, 
and witnessing the scrambling, the violence, and the 
blackguardism that characterised it, I resolved to 
keep clear of that peculiar institution, and have no- 
thing to do with it, if it was to be helped. Such 
good fortune, however, was not in store for me, and, 
like many other unwilling victims, I was destined to 
be driven to the slaughter-house by the too frequent 
collapse of my purse. 

In my second year asa painter I removed from 
Westminster to a single room, conveniently furnished 
with a chiffonier-bedstead, in Gerard Street, Soho. 
Here I was in the near neighbourhood of a shoal of 
dealers from whom I picked up some occasional em- 
ployment, in painting-in and painting-out, repairing 
and transforming pictures in accordance with their 
ideas, which were often singular enough. I got the 
reputation of skill in this queer department of art 
(if it is art), and might have earned a tolerable 
living by it, but for the miserable rate of payment. 
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If I was sometimes, under the spur of necessity, in- 
duced to obey orders without much regard to the 
purpose of my employers, I must beg the reader not 
to judge me harshly, but to take my position into 
account. Honour and conscientiousness were less re- 
garded by the dealers than they should have been, 
and I am afraid that in accepting their commissions 
I was at times the instrument of sophistications and 
falsifications which I should never have dreamed of 
perpetrating for my own advantage. I had by this 
time improved considerably in portrait, and could 
paint up a head life-size with more than ordinary 
rapidity. Some of the dealers took a faney to a 
rough impasto style I was fond of practising, and 
had the condescension to sit tome. Asa rule, they 
were partial to the dignified pose and grand air of 
persons of eonsequence, and would rarely be painted 
on a less scale than “‘ bishop” size. One day a dealer 
in Newport Street, noted for his seedy apparel and 
antipathy to soap and water, sent me a huge seven 
foot canvas, on which one of our Royal Academicians 
had painted a full-length presentation portrait of 
some provincial celebrity: the great man, I forget 
who he was, had lost his popularity through some 
reckless financial speculations, had been pounced 
upon by his indignant creditors, and sold up. Mr. 
8 had run down to the sale, and had bought 
most of the pictures, this huge full-length being 
among them. I was at a loss to conceive what he 
expected me to do with it, but was not long left in 
doubt. S—— himself, washed, shaved, and be- 
frizzled by the barber, came along in the afternoon 
to carry out the design he had formed. With a few 
drops of turpentine and a piece of pumice-stone, he 
in a few minutes obliterated the head of the figure, 
and then, seating himself in the sitter’s chair, re- 
quested me to paint in his head in the place of it. It 
was not an easy thing to do, and was not satis- 
factorily accomplished before several unsuccessful 
attempts had been made—the dealer’s head refusing 
at first to appear in its right place on the gentleman’s 
shoulders. But the difficulty was got over at last, 
not a little to the satisfaction of the conceited fellow, 
who boasted that he had given only ‘a fiver” for 
the picture, the frame of which had cost twenty-five 
pounds, and was as good as new. 

There is not much chance of independence for the 
student who accepts the position of a picture dealer’s 
hack; he is much in the position of a hack author 
among publishers, and, like the author, will find him- 
self at times giving expression to ideas and principles 
the very reverse of hisown. I could not afford to 
quarrel with my employment, however, and went on, 
month after month, and year after year, painting 
portraits when sitters came, and filling up spare 
time by making copies of landscapes, cattle-pieces, 
and rural figures, and doing repairs of every kind at 
the will of my masters. I saw nothing discreditable 
in this kind of occupation while I was pursuing it; 
indeed I never gave that side of the subject any con- 
sideration at all; but in after years, when I had 
ceased to paint but for my own amusement, I learned 
to regret exceedingly this misemployment of my time. 
Even now, after the lapse of some thirty years, these 
regrets will occur at times when I recognise one of 
my old copies, marked as an original in a dealer’s 
window or hanging on the wall in a-private dwelling. 
It is not often, however, that they thus challenge my 
attention, though there must be hundreds of them in 
existence somewhere. 





I never sent a portrait to either of the annual exhi- 
bitions, being of opinion that to line the walls of such 
places with faces nobody knows, or cares to know, is a 
mere impertinence; but willing to feel my way and to 
ascertain whether the critics would notice my efforts 
or not, I bestowed some pains on a pair of small 
landscapes, and sent them to Suffolk Street. They 
were hung, which was more than I had allowed my- 
self to expect, and the customary season ticket was 
forwarded me by post. I had some trouble to find 
my little pictures, whenI went to the gallery to look 
for them, but at last discovered one mounted aloft 
near the ceiling, where it could only be viewed 
through a telescope, and the other close to the ground, 
where it could only be got at by kneeling. is did 
not much disconcert me, as having no friend in the 
society, and being utterly unknown, I knew I could 
look for no favour. What did annoy me was the 
fact that on the sight line hung ten or a dozen large 
pictures gorgeously framed, which were the most 
atrocious enormities imaginable. They were all what 
are called conversation pictures, consisting of cottagers 
and rural figures, having no apparent occupation. 
The man who perpetrated them could neither draw, 
nor paint, nor see, but was stone-blind to all that con- 
stitutes art, while his stupendous conceit was mani- 
fested by the gorgeous frames he had given them and 
the prominent place he had assigned them in the 
exhibition, it, being a member of the society, he 
had been allowed todo without question. The “ Art 
Journal” described these performances as “‘ unmiti- 
gated abominations,” and there were not wanting 
exhibitors, whose works had been thrust aside to 
make room for them, who pronounced even this 
description as too flattering. When the exhibition 
was closed I received a gratuitous ticket admitting 
me to a course of lectures on comparative anatomy, 
delivered in the large room. I attended some oi 
them, but deriving little advantage, and feeling 
little relish for the study, did not complete the 
course. 

The truth is that by this time I had not only be- 
come doubtful of my own qualifications as an artist— 
which doubt grew upon me from day to day—but I 
had discovered an easier way of earning an income 
by the exercise of a talent which I had cultivated at 
intervals from my boyhood without ever suspecting 
that I should ultimately resort to it as a means of 
livelihood. To be plain, I had made some experi- 
ments in literature, and these had resulted so favour- 
ably that I was induced to repeat them. As my new 
vocation opened upon me I became more sensible to 
its charms; I wrote more and I painted less. Ere 
long 1 threw the dealers overboard, refusing their 
commissions altogether, mystifying some of them not 
a little. Then I removed from Gerard Street, selling 
off my stock of sketches and collected pictures at ‘‘ the 
slaughter-house,” and withdrawing to quiet quarters 
in a northern suburb. There I painted heads, and a 
landscape occasionally (when literary commissions 
failed me), fora few years; but finally threw up 
painting as a profession, and took to that of a litter- 
ateur. Nevertheless I still paint at times. It is not 
in nature that any man who has made pictures at 
one time of his life should ever entirely give up the 
idea of making more. The old impulses will return 
in spite of any resolution he may make: and thus it 
is that I have only to go to the National Gallery, to 
the Kensington Museum, or the Royal Academy, to 
awaken all the old fervour. - More efficacious still is 
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the spectacle of a fine sunset or grand effect of light 
and shade, either of which will even now drive me 
to my easel and set me to work to record on canvas 
the impressions they have made. 





DISAPPOINTMENTS OF THE DERBY DAY. 


Tue Derby Day is the one day in all the year when 
the hearts of all the sightseers and pleasure-seekers 
who take delight in racing are set in one direction. 
London is the natural resting-place of this great rush 
of life on the day before the recurrence of the great 
event in the sporting world. Any one who observes 
the throng and bustle of the streets at that time, 
and the character of the strangers who stream into the 
metropolis from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
will see varied representatives of that peculiar type 
of man to whom racing is a passion rather than a 
recreation. Their faces, dress, and speech alike 
betray them. The rich Kerry brogue; the ‘‘dour” 
dialect of Ayr ; the pure English of Inverness, where 
the Highland tribes learn English like a foreign 
language ; the stubborn, distrustful Welshman, as 
sturdy in his figure as in his opinions; the frank- 
faced, openhanded yeoman from Cumberland and the 
Lakes ; all these and many more may at this time be 
seen all bent on two objects—first, food and lodging 
for the night, and after that to find how they may 
best effect the purpose of their pilgrimage, and really 
see the Derby won. That many of them are dis- 
appointed both in their fare and lodging, and that 
many more, after arriving on Epsom Downs, return 
to town with but a very vague notion of the result of 
the race, are things so inherent in the very nature of 
this great Sporting Festival, that we merely mention 
them and pass on. 

The questions we should like to ask of all these 
pilgrims who have put counties, and seas, and moun- 
tains behind them to behold a spectacle which, if it 
could all be seen, does not last 12uch more than three 
minutes, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
spectators cannot be seen at all, are—‘* Was it worth 
their while to come so far to see so little? Are they 
any the better for their journey? What return have 
they had for all the time, money, trouble, and dis- 
comfort which their ‘outing’ has cost them?” Even 
we Londoners know the fatigue and worry of an 
expedition to the Derby by road. ‘It tries one’s 
temper, and proves it to be good.” That is quite 
true. It requires no small amount of cheerfulness 
and energy for an average Londoner to accomplish 
his festive task. It is not unmixed pleasure to rise 
at an early hour, to take his seat in a carriage or on 
a ‘‘drag,’”’ with uncongenial spirits, to listen all the 
way down to their dull jokes—nay, to be expected to 
return them. At length, ‘‘ chaffed’’ by rutfians and 
roughs in vans and carts all the way down, choked 
with dust, and having drawn a dead horse in the 
little sweepstakes which had been started to enliven 
the ‘‘ humours” of the road, our Londoner arrives 
on the Downs and expects to see the Race. That is 
his great object; but how to do it? If he turns his 
thoughts to the “ Hill,” it is only to recollect that 
the carriage stood there last year, and they would 
have had such a good view of the race only three 
drags stood right between them and the winning- 


ty and, though they looked hard, they saw nothing 
ut a lot of “swells” in veils, with their backs 
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toward them, and their elbows showing that they 
had their glasses to their eyes, and were evidently 
enjoying the sight which he and his party, alas! 
could not see. No; he will not go tothe Hill. He 
will try the Grand Stand. He does try it, but only 
to find, after he has taken his ticket, that he cannot 
so much as get up the stairs. As he must see some- 
thing, he takes another ticket, for the Paddock, to 
see the horses saddled. He will see the favourite in 
repose there, if not ‘‘ extended” in the Race itself. 
Here, again, he is doomed to disappointment, for 
neither the first nor the second nor the third fa- 
vourite is this year saddled in the Paddock. 
Favourites on the Turf, like the same class of beings 
in every station of life, are somewhat capricious, and 
apt to turn restive if stared out of countenance. By 
this time a bell rings, and he fears he may be left 
alone in the Paddock to his own meditations on the 
vanity of sporting wishes. Shall he see the ‘start’? 
No! A friend of his was once kicked by Alarm and 
rendered a cripple for life, all for going to see the 
“start.” What is left? The “Corner.” What a 
fool he was not to think of it before! There every 
one may see the Race. To the “Corner” then he 
rushes, just in time to dodge the police and to get 
across the course on the near side. He has not long 
to wait. 

“They are off,” is the cry. Now they breast 
the Hill, and now they rattle down it. Just as 
they round the ‘‘ Corner” the horse on which our 
friend—who, we must confess, is one of those 
obstinate men who are always ‘“‘on” the wrong 
horse—has laid ever so many ‘“‘ ponies”’ is out of the 
race. Our friend has lost his money, but when we 
ask him what he saw of the Derby he is forced to 
admit that he was in such a fright when his horse 
bolted that he saw nothing of the final effort. Well, 
it is all over; and now for luncheon. He puts his 
hand into his pocket to feel for his watch. It has 
gone into the keeping of that very pleasant man who 
stood by him at the ‘‘Corner,” and just asked him to 
tell him the exact time at which the horses started. 
As it is his duty to try to recover his property, he 
seeks the aid of the police. The constables pass him 
on to a sergeant, and the sergeant to an inspector. 
All the consolation he can get is that ‘it is very like 
looking for a needle in a bottle of hay” to search for 
a watch lost at the Derby. But there is luncheon. 
At least he will have that. No, he won’t. He is so 
bewildered that he cannot find the carriage for ever 
so long, and when he does it is only to discover that 
his friends, and their friends, have eaten all the con- 
tents of the hamper, and left him nothing but a 
bottle of Brighton Seltzer and a little lettuce out of 
the lobster salad. They return to town too late to 
see any of what is miscalled the ‘‘ Fun of the Road,” 
but not too late to be mercilessly pelted by the 
barbarous inhabitants of Clapham, who thus revenge 
themselves in the dark for the discomfort and annoy- 
ance which the Derby Pilgrims have caused them in 
the earlier part of the day. 

But if an expedition to Epsom is accompanied by 
so much mortification to Londoners, who are, so to 
speak, but a stone’s throw from the spot—and these 
mortifications, be it remembered, happen almost 
invariably to all of us, except, indeed, the loss of our 
watches, which most of us are too wise to take with 
us—how, we ask, returning to our provincials, can 
it answer for them to come so far merely to undergo 


| the same disappointments? There is no accounting, 
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of course, for tastes. Some people like long voyages 
in yachts; at least, they profess to like them. Some 
people like mountain-climbing, camping-out in tents, 
standing up to the waist for hours in water, and, 
after all, not killing a salmon. Some lie for hours 
crawling and creeping on mossy hill-sides, seeking to 
compass the death of a stag, which, after all, is not 
kind enough to come within easy shot. All these 
amiable enthusiasts say they like it, and no doubt 
they have their reward in the feeling of li‘e and 
vigour, in the dancing waves, the balmy air, the 
chance of a long struggle with a clean-run fish, or 
the “‘thud” of the bullet as it brings down a noble 
stag. But what on earth can be the pleasure of 
decent people—and many of these sightseers are 
decent and respectable—in leaving their homes and 
families and rushing up to London and to Epsom to 
see little or nothing of the very Race which they 
came to see, to lose their money on animals which 
they cannot‘even approach, and of whose very colour 
they are profoundly ignorant, and then to return to 
town drenched to the skin or with their throats full 
of dust (as it may please the weather), the laughing- 
stock of all the little boys in the metropolis? Verily, 
if there be such a thing as temporary insanity, this 
is part of it. What can be more frantic than to 
pursue something of which the only pleasure is in 
the prospect, of which the fruition is disappointment, 
and of which in countless cases the retrospect is 
regret ?—rom the “‘ Times”? leader on the Derby Day 
of 1870. 





GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. 
I. 


“Tatxine of ghosts,” said Dr. Johnson one day to 
Boswell, ‘‘it is wonderful that five thousand years 
have now elapsed since the creation of the world, 
and still it is undecided whether or not there has 
ever been an instance of the spirit of any person 
appearing after death. All argument is against it, 
but all belief is for it.” 

Dr. Johnson said “he knew one friend, who 
was an honest man, and a sensible man, who told 
him he had seen a ghost: old Mr. Edward Cave, 
the printer, at St. John’s Gate. He said Mr. Cave 
did not like to talk of it, and seemed to be in great 
horror whenever it was mentioned.” Boswell: 
‘« Pray, sir, what did he say was the appearance ?” 
Johnson: ‘‘ Why, sir, something of a shadowy 
being.” 

On another occasion the subject of ghosts being 
introduced, Johnson repeated what he had said 
of Cave having asserted to him that he had seen an 
apparition. Goldsmith said he was assured by his 
brother, the Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, that he also 
had seen one. General Oglethorpe related that 
Prendergast, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough’s 
army, had mentioned to many of his friends that he 
should die on a particular day ; that upon that day 
a battle took place with the French; that after it 
was over, and Prendergast was still alive, his brother 
officers, while they were yet in the field, jestingly 
asked him where was his prophecy now. Prender- 
gast gravely answered, ‘‘I shall die, notwithstanding 
what you see.”” Soon afterwards there came a shot 
from a French battery, to which the orders for a 
cessation of arms had not reached, and he was killed 
upon the spot. Colonel Cecil, who took possession 
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of his effects, found in his pocket-book the following 
solemn entry: 

(Here the date.] ‘“‘ Dreamt—or * Sir 

John Friend meets me:” (here the very day on 
which he was killed was mentioned.) Prendergast 
had been connected with Sir John Friend, who was 
executed for high treason. General Oglethorpe said 
he was with Colonel Cecil when Pope came and 
inquired into the truth of this story, which made a 
great noise at the time, and was then confirmed by 
the Colonel. 
' The subject seems to have ‘been a favourite 
topic with Boswell, for he again returns to it. 
Boswell: ‘“‘I do not know whether there are any 
well-attested stories of the appearance of ghosts. 
You know there is a famous story of the appearance 
of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to ‘Drelincourt on Death.’” 
Johnson: ‘‘I believe, sir, that is given up. I 
believe the woman declared upon her deathbed that 
it was a lie.” + Boswell: ‘This objection is made 
against the truth of ghosts appearing: that if they 
are in a state of happiness, it would be a punishment 
to them to return to this world; and if they are in a 
state of misery, it would be giving them a respite.” 
Johnson: ‘‘ Why, sir, as the happiness or misery of 
embodied spirits does not depend upon place, but is 
intellectual, we cannot say that they are less happy 
or less miserable by appearing upon earth.” 

As if afraid that the record of these conversations 
left an impression of Johnson having too much 
credulity, the biographer says: ‘‘ Here it is proper, 
once for all, to give a true and fair statement of 
Johnson’s way of thinking upon the question, 
whether departed spirits are ever permitted to 
appear in this world, or in any way to operate upon 
human life. He has been ignorantly misrepresented 
as weakly credulous upon that subject; and, there- 
fore, though I feel an inclination to disdain and 
treat with silent contempt so foolish a notion con- 
cerning my illustrious friend, yet, as I find it has 
gained ground, it is necessary to refute it. The real 
fact then is, that Johnson had avery philosophical 
mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, as 
to make him submit his understanding to what was 
authentically proved, though he could not compre- 
hend why it was so. Being thus disposed, he was 
willing to inquire into the truth of any relation of 
supernatural agency, a general belief of which has 
prevailed in all nations and ages.” 

With these extracts from a book in every reader’s 
hands, we think it well to commence some papers on 
ghosts and ghost lore. Proceeding in strict induc- 
tive method we shall present a selection of remark- 
able instances from authors of reputation, reserving 
to the close a judicial examination and summing up 
ofthe testimony. Some of the cases may be already 
familiar to many readers, others will be narrated for 
the first time. Some will carry in the mere narra- 
tion of them the elements of a simple solution, 
others will present points less easily explicable on 
admitted principles of natural science. A variety of 
cases will be given without at first attempting exact 
classification, the subject including dreams, appari- 





* Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus:—“ was told by an 
apparition ;”—the writer being probably uncertain whether he was 
asleep or awake, when his mind was impressed with the solemn pre- 
sentiment with which the fact afterwards happened so wonderfully to 
correspond.—BOSWELL. 


+ This fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel Defoe, and 
was added to the second edition of the English translation of Drelin- 
court’s work (which was originally written in French) to make it sell. 
The first edition had it not.—M ALONE. 7 
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tions, presentiments, and other physiological and 
mental phenomena, as well as what are commonly 
called “‘ ghost stories.” We begin with one of the 
latest narratives that has come into our hands, 
though not of very recent date in its occurrence. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S GHOST STORY.* 


In the autobiography of Lord Brougham there isa 
singular apparition story. It refers to an early 

eriod. of his life, when he was on & tour in 
Northern Europe. 

“At Kongelf (near Gottenborg) we stopped to 
eat some cold provisions, and then continued our 
journey in the dark. The carriage being shut, we 
were not actually frozen, but the road was execrably 

rough, and we went at a foot pace; besides, it was 
more hilly than is usual in Sweden. At one in the 
morning, arriving at a decent inn, we decided to stop 
for the night, and found a couple of comfortable 
rooms. 

“Tired with the cold of yesterday, I was glad to 
take advantage of a hot bath before I turned in. 
And here a most remarkable thing happened to me 
—so remarkable that I must tell the story from the 
beginning. After I left the High School, I went 
with G , my most intimate friend, to attend the 
classes in the University. There was no divinity 
class, but we frequently in our walks discussed and 
speculated upon many grave subjects—among others, 
on the immortality of the soul, and on a future state. 
This question, and the possibility, I will not say of 
ghosts walking, but of the dead appearing to the 
living, were subjects of much speculation; and we 
actually committed the folly of drawing up an agree- 
ment, written with our blood, to the effect, that which- 
ever of us died the first should appear to the other, 
and thus solve any doubts we had entertained of the 
‘life after death.’ 

‘After we had finished our classes at the college, 

G—— went to India, having got an appointment 
there in the civil service. He seldom wrote to me, 
and after the lapse of a few years I had almost for- 
gotten him; moreover, his family having little con- 
nection with Edinburgh, I seldom saw or heard any- 
thing of them, or of him through them, so that all 
the old schoolboy intimacy had died out, and I had 
nearly forgotten his existence. I had taken, as I 
have said, a warm bath; and while lying in it, and 
enjoying the comfort of the heat, after the late freez- 
ing, [ had undergone, I turned my head round, 
looking towards the chair on which I had deposited 
my clothes, as I was about to get up out of the bath. 
On the chair s*t G——, looking calmly at me. How 
I got out of the bath I know not, but on recovering 
my senses I found myself sprawling on the floor. 
The apparition, or whatever it was that had taken 
the likeness of G , had disappeared. 
_ “This vision produced such a shock that I had no 
inclination to talk about it, or to speak about it even 
to Stuart ; but the impression it made upon me was 
too vivid to be easily forgotten; and so strongly was 
I affected by it that I have here written down the 
whole history, with the date, 19th December, and all 
the particulars, as they are now fresh before me. 

‘No doubt I had fallen asleep; and thatthe appear- 
ance presented so distinctly to my eyes was a dream 
I cannot for a moment doubt; yet for years I had 





* The Life and — of Henry Lord Brougham, written by himself. 


Voll, chapter ry. Blackwood and Sons. 
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had no communication with @——, nor had there 
been anything to recall him to my recollection; 
nothing had taken place during our Swedish travels 
either connected with G , or with India, or with 
anything relating to him, or to any member of his 
family. I recollected quickly enough our old discus- 
sion, and the bargain we had made. I could not 
discharge from my mind the impression that G—— 
must have died, and that his appearance to me was 
to be received by me as proof of a future state; yet 
all the while I felt convinced that the whole was a 
dream; and so painfully vivid, and so unfading was 
the impression, that I could not bring myself to talk 
of it, or to make the slightest allusion to it. I finished 
dressing ; and, as we had agreed to make an early 
start, I was ready by six o’clock, the hour of our early 
breakfast. 

‘‘ Brougham, October 16, 1862.—I have just been 
copying out from my journal the account of this strange 
dream: Certissima mortis imago! And now to finish 
the story, begun above sixty years since. Soon after 
my return to Edinburgh, there arrived a letter from 
India, announcing G ’s death! and stating that 
he had died on the 19th of December! 

“Singular coincidence! yet when one reflects on 
the vast number of dreams which night after night 
pass through our brains, the number of coincidences 
between the vision and the event are perhaps fewer 
and less remarkable than a fair calculation of chances 
would warrant us to expect. Nor is it surprising, 
considering the variety of our thoughts in sleep, and 
that they all bear some analogy to the affairs of life, 
that a dream should sometimes coincide with a con- 
temporaneous or even with a future event. This is 
not much more wonderful than that a person whom 
we had no reason to expect should appear to us at 
the very moment we had been thinking or speaking 
of him. So common is this, that it has for ages 
grown into the proverb, ‘Speak of the devil.’ 

‘“‘T believe every such seeming miracle is, like every 
ghost story, capable of explanation. There never 
was, to all appearance, a better authenticated fact 
than Lord Lyttelton’s ghost. Ihave heard my father 
tell the story ; but coupled with his entire conviction 
that it was either a pure invention or the accidental 
coincidence of a dream with the event. He had heard 
the particulars from a lady—a Mrs. Affleck, or some 
such name—during a visit he made to London about 
the year 1770, not very long after the death. The 
substance of what he heard was that Lord Lyttelton 
had for some time been in failing health; that he was 
suffering from a heart complaint; that a few days 
before his death he related to some female friends 
who were living in his house in London an extra- 
ordinary dream, in which a figure appeared to him 
and told him he should shortly die; that his death, 
which really took place a few days after the dream, 
had been very sudden, owing no doubt to heart 
disease. My father was convinced that the female 
tendency to believe in the marvellous naturally pro- 
duced the statement that the moment of the death 
had exactly corresponded with the time as predicted 
in the dream. The story was told with corroborating 
cireumstances—one of which was, the attempt to 
cheat the ghost by altering the hour on the clock; 
and the tale obtained a surprising degree of credit, 
considering the unsubstantial foundation on which it 
really rested. 

‘On all such subjects my father was very sceptical. 
He was very fond of telling a story in which he had 
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been an actor, and, as he used to say, in which his 
unbelieving obstinacy had been the means of de- 
molishing what would have made a very pretty ghost 
story. He had dined one day in Deane’s Yard, 
Westminster, with a party of young men, one of 
whom was his intimate friend Mr. Calmel. There 
was some talk about the death of a Mrs. Nightingale, 
who had recently died under some melancholy cir- 
cumstances, and had been that day buried in the 
Abbey. Some one of the party offered to bet that no 
one of those present would go down into the grave 
and drive a nail into the coffin. Calmel accepted the 
wager, only stipulating that he might have a lantern. 
He was accordingly let into the cathedral by a door out 
of the cloisters, and then left to himself. The dinner 
party, after waiting an hour or more for Calmel, 

egan to think something must have happened to 
him, and that he ought to be looked after; so my 
father and two or three more got a light and went to 
the grave, at the bottom of which lay the apparently 
dead body of Mr. Calmel. He was quickly trans- 
ported to the prebend’s dining-room, and recovered 
out of his fainting-fit. As soon as he could find his 
tongue he said, ‘ Well, I have won my wager, and 
you'll find the nail in the coffin; but the lady 
rose up, laid hold of me, and pulled me down 
before I could scramble out of the grave.’ Calmel 
stuck to his story in spite of all the scoffing of his 
friends; and the ghost of Mrs. Nightingale would 
have been all over the town but for my father’s 
obstinate incredulity. Nothing would satisfy him 
but an ocular inspection of the grave and coffin; and 
so, getting a light, he and some of the party returned 
to the grave. There, sure enough, was the nail well 
driven into the coffin; but hard fixed to it was a bit 
of Mr. Calmel’s coat-tail! So there was an end of 
Mrs. Nightingale’s ghost.” 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE TuInc.—A right-of-way case was 
decided at the last Exeter assizes, in which the plaintiff was a 
brother of the Attorney-General, and the defendant the Rev. 
Mr. Parlby, of Horrabridge, near Plymouth. The case lasted 
nearly three days, and, it is said, involved costs to the amount 
of about a thousand pounds; yet, according to the counsel for 
the defendant, the right of way could have been purchased for 
fourpence a year. 


Topacco.—The quantity of unmanufactured tobacco im- 
ported into the United Kingdom every year is very great, and 
trom a countries. The United States sent last year 
37,046,032lbs., while the Hanse Towns, Holland, Greece, 
Turkey, Japan, Cuba, New Granada, and other countries, 
together contributed 15,542,558, making a total of 52,588,590. 
The largest importation during the last ten years, was in 1865, 
when we imported 66,084, 857 bs. of which immense quantity 
the United States sent us 46,649,768lbs. But the supply of 
this article from the United States, especially the Southern 
States, has fallen off very much since the War of Secession. 
There has been a rise of nearly 100 per cent. in the general 
po tonnes of last year, and the supply of both steramed 
and unstemmed qualities from the United States has advanced 
from 28,681,443lbs. to 37,046,032lbs., a rise of 39 per 
cent., owing in a great measure to the increased importation 
of a quality of tobacco, the ‘‘stemmed” variety commonly 
called in the trade “ Western Strips.” The import of tobacco 
from all other countries continues to fall off, as it did in 1868 
and in 1867, and has now reached the lowest point it has 
ever occupied since 1860, the year before the American war 
began. As an article producing revenue, it may be mentioned 
that during the last financial year tobacco brought into the 





Customs’ Revenue account the sum of £6,608,716, or as much 
as the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, fruit of all kinds, refined 
sugar, and molasses, all included. In fact, the net total of 
the entire Customs’ Revenue produced £21,449,843 for the 
year 1869, nearly one-third of which was raised on tobacco and 
snuff alone. The largest amount of smuggling that is at 
present carried on is in tobacco. In the Port of London 
alone there were 280 seizures made during 1869, against 195 
in 1868. The Crown, in these cases, usually allows the seizing 
officers one-third of the value of duty payable. Not only in 
London, but at the various outports of the kingdom, this 
practice is very extensively carried on. The uniform duty on 
cigars is 5s. per pound. The duty on tobacco is various— 
unmanufactured, unsteamed cavendish or negrohead, and many 
other sorts, ranging from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per pound. The 
Acts of Parliament affecting tobacco in its various forms, both 
manufactured and otherwise, are more numerous and intricate 
than those on any other revenue-producing article in the 
Customs’ tariff. 


Poor Paris.—A London daily newspaper, commenting on 
the permanence of the issue of the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes ” 
throughout the siege, talks in the following moonshine strain, 
worthy of a Pagan philosopher before the epoch of Christian 
revelation : ‘‘ Topics ested by the sad surrounding circum- 
stances are treated with a sober dignity, if not with a philo- 
sophical serenity, which makes them worthy to survive the 
bitterness of the occasion, and to take their place among the 
permanent records of public spirit to which the future historian 
will appeal. Perhaps, however, it is still more admirable to 
find that, in that extremity of suffering and favaine, the thoughts 
of men could rise above calamity, and beyond the passions of 
the conflict, into more peaceful regions of contemplation, seek 
a solace in communion with Nature, or in the study of the 
beautiful in Art, and find a fellow-citizenship beyond the 
boundaries of nationality in the universal Republic_of the 
‘humanities.’ ” ! 

GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND ANNUITIES.—The Post- 
master-General reported that the number of policies of life 
insurance effected with the Government through the Post-office 
had increased to 2,168 in existence at the close of 1869, the 
amount insured being £164,397. This gives an average insur- 
ance of £75 16s. 6d. to each insurer; £76 2s. 5d. in England, 
£68 8s. in Scotland, and £77 4s. 8d. ir. Ireland, at average 
annual premiums of £3 7s, 8d., £2 2s., and £2 12s. respectively. 
The number of immediate annuities in existence at the end of 
1869 was 1,198, and the aggregate amount £25,096. The 
number of deferred annuities was 193, and the aggregate 
amount £3,789. 


RaILway Sunpay Trarns.—In fifteen years the London, 
pr and South Coast Railway only realised a net profit 
of £45,000; or £3,000 a year, in money by Sunday excursion 
trains. Against this the wear and tear of dead material, and 
of living men, can be measured by some rule of arithmetic 
understood by the directors and shareholders. In one year 
£55,000 had to be paid as compensation for the accident in 
Clayton Tunnel to a Sunday excursion train. 

ATHELNAY.-——At Athelnay, near Taunton, there is an obelisk 
said to cover the very spot of the hearthstone upon which King 
Alfred let the cakes burn in the cowherd’s cottage. An in- 
scription tells of Alfred’s retreat from Chippenham, and his 
finding refuge here. The people in the neighbourhood say 
there is a subterranean passage to East Ling Church, half a 
mile off, a common form of legend in places of old traditional 
or historical lore. Athelnay was in former times a patch of 
solid ground in the midst of morasses, and as grass would grow 
upon it, a herdsman with sheep, or more probably with swine, 
took possession and built his hut there. Round this region 
sluggish streams meandered, bordered with moss and sedge, 
and with groups of willow and alder interspersed. It required 
knowl and skill to find a path across the treacherous moss- 
land. ether Alfred found his way or was led thither, 
Dinulph, the herdsman, took him into his employment, giving 
shelter and food for his service, till the time came for going 
forth to attack the Danes. 

Unirep States CnEESE.—It is stated that under the factory 
system the cheese product of the United States has risen from 
105,000, 000lbs. in 1860 to 240,000,000lbs. in 1868; while the 
demand in the latter year exceeded the supply by 72,000, 001bs. 
The entire dairy product of the United States in 1868, it is 
estimated, was worth $400,000,000. There were then 792 factories, 
660 of them in the State of New York. Since then, 200 new 
factories have been started in that State, and fifty-four in 
Wisconsin. 
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